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CONCERNING THE GRANDFATHER 
AND FATHER OF SIR GEORGE 
ETHEREGE. 


In The Times Literary Supplement of Feb. 
16, 1922, a lawsuit was described that had 


to do with George Etherege, the future | 


dramatist, his grandfather and father, both 
of the same name, of Maidenhead, Berks. 
In the course of this lawsuit of 1656 the 
grandfather stated that his oldest son, 
George Etherege, then deceased, was in 
July, 1628, ** a young man unmarried about 
the age of 21 years and was resident beyond 
the seas at the island of Bermudus.” 
Further information has come to light 
concerning the Etherege connexion with 
Bermuda and the grandfather’s interest 
in Virginia as well. 

After the pioneering efforts of the earliest 
Virginia Company to colonize in and trade 
with America, subsequent to the grant of 
Letters Patent, April 10, 1606, by James I., 
the Company saw the need for reorganization 
and applied for new Letters Patent ex- 
tending their powers. A new charter was 


signed and sealed by the King on May 23, 
1609. The 659 names of the members of 
the Company, residents in or near London, 
are incorporated in the charter, and among 
them is that of ‘‘ George Etheridge, gen- 
tleman ”’ (W. R. Seott, ‘ Joint-Stock Com- 
panies to 1720,’ Cambridge, 1910, vol. ii., 

246-49; A. Brown, ‘The Genesis of 
the United States,’ London, 1890, vol. i., 
pp. 52, 208, 221). 

In the ‘ Brief Biographies’ at the end 
of ‘The Genesis,’ vol. ii., p. 887, Brown 
gives that of 

Etheridge (or Etherege), George, gent., . . . 

(of Maydenhed, in County Berks, whose daughter 
married William Canning, of Elsenham, Essex, 
oldest son of William Canning). 
The older Canning is described .by Brown 
as “of Bashingshaw Blackwell Hall,’ 
London, a holder of patented lands in 
Co. Derry, Ireland, a member of the East 
India Company, deputy governor of the 
Bermuda Islands Company, master of the 
Tronmongers in London in 1617 and 1627, 
elected a director of the Virginia Company 
of London, April 28, 1619 (cbid., ii., p. 842). 

There is extant the subscription list, 
circulated late in 1610 and early in 1611, 
‘‘ of such as have signed with the somes of 
money by them adventured on 3 yeares 
towardes the supply of the Plantation 
begonne in Virginia.” Under the heading 
‘Citizens and Others’ appears ‘‘ George 
Etheridge,’ who subseribed £37 10s. (ibid., 
i., p. 468). 

Of the 142 citizens and others [Brown states], 

nearly all were leading men of affairs of that day, 
merchants, &c. . . . All of the subscribers 
must have been persons of considerable means, 
as the smallest subscription was £37 10s., a sum 
nearly equal to one thousand dollars present 
value (ibid., i., pp. 465-6). 
The value of one share was £12 10s. (ibid., 
ii, p. 549, footnote). This entitled the 
holder to participate in the profits of the 
joint stock and in the land when distributed. 
Thus Etherege subscribed for three shares. 

The division of land intended in 1616 
seems not to have taken place until 1619 
(P. A. Bruce, ‘Economie History of Vir- 
ginia in the Seventeenth Century,’ New 
York, 1896, vol. i., pp. 503-4). 

The first instalment of this division was to be 
50 acres per share, and the same amount to 
adventurers of their persons. Ultimately the 
dividend of land was arranged on the basis of 
100 acres per share, as a first division. On the 
adventurer settling the land so obtained, he 
received another 100 acres, together with an 
addition of 50 acres for each person he transported 
to his estate (Scott, op. cit., vol. ii., p. 255). 
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Etherege’s name does not appear in the 
1626 list of landowners in the Appendix 
to J. D. Burk’s ‘History of Virginia’ 
(Petersburg, Va., 1804-16). 

State Librarian H. R. McIlwaine, of the 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va., 
writes me :— 

The records do not state exactly what land, if 
any, was given to George Etheridge. I very 
much doubt if any was actually assigned him. 
If assigned, how long he kept it, or his heirs 
kept it, and to whom it passed, cannot be dis- 
covered from such records as have been pre- 
served. 

But Etherege does appear among ‘ The 
Names of the Aduenturers for Virginia, 
Alphabetically set downe according to a 
printed Booke, set out by the Treasurer 
and Councell in this present yeere, 1620,’ 
given in Capt. John Smith’s ‘ Generall His- 
torie of Virginia,’ &c., 1624 (Capt. John 
Smith, ‘ Works,’ edited by E. Arber, West- 
minster, 1895, Part II., p. 553). Smith 
was probably excerpting from ‘A Declara- 
ticn of the State of the Colonie and Affaires 
in Virginia: with The Names of the Ad- 
uenturers, and Summes aduentured in that 
Action,’ London, 1620 (reprinted by Peter 
Force, ‘ Tracts and Other Papers,’ Wash- 
ington, 1844, vol. iii., No.5). ‘The Names 
of the Aduenturers, with their seuerall 
sums aduentured, paid [my italics] to Sir 
Thomas Smith, Knight, late Treasurer of 
the company for Virginia’ are here also 
set down alphabetically, and the last entry 
under E is ‘George Etheridge . . . 
£62 10s.” This sum entitled Etherege to 
five shares (ibid., No. 5, p. 25). 

His continued interest in the affairs of 
the Virginia Company is attested by his 
presence at their meetings in London in 
1622, 1623 and 1624. He is listed as among 
those present ‘‘at a Court held for Vir- 
ginia’”’ on Nov. 22, 1622, on Jan. 29, 
Feb. 5 and 12, Mar. 7 and 24, Apr. 12, 23 
and 25, May 12, June 9, 1623; on Feb. 2, 
Apr. 21, 1624; and at how many other 
meetings it is impossible to say, as the list 
of those in attendance frequently ends 
‘“wth diuers others” (‘ The, Records of 
the Virginia Company of London; The 
Court Book, from the Manuscript in the 
Library of Congress,’ edited by 8. M. Kings- 
bury, Washington, 1906, vol. ii., pp. 142, 
180, 245, 263, 318, 334, 346, 371, 378, 414, 
436, 506, 518). 

Etherege seems to have been among those 
who had faith in the Company and its 
projects. The best account of its vicis- 


situdes is by W. R. Scott in his ‘ Joint- 
Stock Companies to 1720,’ vol. ii., pp. 
246-89. By 1618, he says :— 

Out of a total membership of close on 1,000 

probably more than three-quarters had long 
considered the scheme to be impracticable, and 
many of these had not paid up the full amovnts 
due on their shares (ibid., ii., p. 268). 
From 1622 on the Company was split into 
factions over various questions, but prin- 
cipally by the struggle for ascendancy 
between two parties within its ranks. The 
condition of the Colony itself was neglected 
in, these controversies. After the 1622 
Virginia massacre, complaint of neglect and 
of quarrels in the Court meetings was 
made to the Privy Council, which appointed 
a Commission to investigate. The Crown 
recommended a reorganization and new 
charter under which the Company was to 
be controlled by a Governor and twelve 
assistants nominated by the King. The 
members could not agree on acceptance or 
rejection of these terms. James decided 
to take into his own hands “the thorny 
business of Virginia,” and, as the Attorney- 
General had in 1623 declared there were 
grounds for dissolving the Virginia Com- 
pany, dissolved it. The announcement of 
this dissolution by the Crown was made by 
proclamation dated May 13, 1625. In June 
the King appointed a Council for the 
governing of the Colony. 

In 1625 George Etherege, grandfather of 
the dramatist, must have been about 49 
years old, if, in 1656, he was, according to 
the lawsuit referred to, ‘‘ about eighty yeares 
of age.” 

The Bermuda Islands or Somers Islands 
Company proved more directly lucrative. 
One of the vessels of Gates’s 1609 expedition, 
that commanded by Sir George Somers, 
suffered shipwreck on Bermuda. The crew 
were much attracted by: the plentiful pro- 
vender of wild hogs and birds, fish in abun- 
dance and by the mild climate of the unin- 
habited island. After they had reached 
Virginia in cedar boats of their own making, 
reports of the desirable character of the 
island reached London in due course. In 
1611 the company talked of building a 
fortification there as’ an outpost against 
Spain, which was viewing Virginia coloniza- 
tion with jealous eyes, but there was no 
money for this additional enterprise (ibid., ii., - 
pp. 259-60). In January, 1612, an ‘‘ under- 
company ”’ was formed calling itself ‘‘ Under- 
takers for the Plantation of the Somers 
Islands.” But it was then discovered that 
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the Virginia Company had no legal right to op. cit., ii., p. 662). To-day these names 
the islands, as they were outside the 100-mile and the limits of the tribes are retained in 
limit from the sea-coast allowed to them. the present division of the islands into 
The new 1612 charter, extending their con- parishes. ‘‘ The names of the Aduenturers, 
trol to a 300-mile limit, enabled them to sell and their Shares in euery Tribe, according to 
their interest in the Bermudas to the new the suruey, and the best information yet 
Company for £2,000 in November, 1612. ascertained of any of their alterations ” were 

The financing of the new Company was ' set down after the ‘*‘ diuision of the Summer 
a large Isles into Tribes, by Master Richard Nor- 
quantity of ambergris on the island, worth W00d, Surueyor, 1618.” Under“ Pagits 
in London. 75s.-60s. an ounce, and netting Tribe appears * Master George Etheridge 
the shareholders about £6,000. Pearls were « : 4 shares ” (Smith, op. cit., ii., p. 664 ; 
also found, which assisted in capitalizing Lefroy, op. c’t., i., p. 142). A map of 1622, 
the Company (ibid., ii., p. 261). The largest reprinted asa frontispiece to Scott's ‘ Joint- 
island was fortified and colonization begun. ' tock Companies to 1720,’ vol. ii., shows 
So prosperous was the Colony in 1613 that _the tribes divided into allotments. Etherege 8 
it had not been difficult to raise the £20,000 four shares are numbered 15 im " Pagets 
which was spent on the islands before the Tribe,” between allotments 12 and 14. The 
end of 1614, by which time the Colony key at the base of the map under “ Pagets 
numbered 600 persons (ibid., ii., p. 262). Tribe ~ gives 


Regular meetings were held in London and : ore. 
12 M. Lewes... 2 
a Court Book opened by Dec. 3, 1613. 13 M. Geo. Etheridg .. ee Sate 
All was then ready for a survey and division 14 Incognita .. es os «2 2 
of the land, but to assure a legal status for | 15 Si. William W[a]de - sl 


the Colony the islands were surrendered to In November, 1620, the Virginia Company, 
the Crown and granted to the Governor and jn consideration of the small acreage of the 
Company of the City of London for the Bermuda Islands, granted to the share- 
Plantation of the Somers Islands by a holders in the Bermuda Company 45,000 
charter dated June 29, 1615. Among the ageres in Virginia, 5,000 of these acres to be 
names of the “ Originall Aduenturers,” 118 public land. When, in 1639, the population 
in number, the 58th is that of “ Etheridge, of the Bermudas had increased to such an 
George ” (J. H. Lefroy, ‘Memorials of the extent that the land showed signs of over- 
Discovery and Early Settlement of the cultivation, a request was made for an 
Bermudas or Somers Islands, 1515-1685,’ increased grant in Virginia (Scott, op. cit., ii., 
London, 1877, vol. i., p. 99). pp. 275, 292) At the close of Tucker’s 
The inefficient government of the islands governorship the island was in a flourishing 
in 1615 was ended by the arrival of Daniel condition, with tobacco proving very profit- 
Tucker as Governor of the Bermudas. Under able. Much of the land was worked on a 
him the islands were surveyed and the land system of equal division, of profits between 
divided. In all 400 shares had been issued; Owner and tenant. A “ Magazine,” a sub- 
each share was to consist of 25 acres and sidiary joint-stock like the Virginia Magazine, 
the distribution was to be by lot. The rest of | had been formed to undertake the providing 
the land was held as public to meet the of necessary supplies to the colonists and 
public expenses. The available 10,000 acres transportation (7bid., ii., p. 264). 
for division were divided into 1,250 acre The Bermuda Company suffered from the 
units called “ tribes,” named after the most issues and disputes that embroiled the Vir- 
distinguished early adventurers who had ginia Company from 1618-25, as so many of 
adventured 10 shares each. The tribes were: its governing board and shareholders were 
Bedford (becoming Hamilton by transfer- | officials and shareholders in the older com- 
ence of shares), Smythe, Cavendish (becoming pany. The 1619-24 Court Book of the 
Devonshire), Pagett, Pembroke, Mansefield Virginia Company records the following 
(becoming Warwick), Southampton and ‘meetings, when a Court for the Somers 
Sandys, ‘‘in the honours of the Right Islands preceded or followed the Virginia 
honorable the Marquis Hamilton, Sir Thomas Court, where the list of those present in- 
Smith, the Earle of Deuonshire, the Earle | cludes the name of “ Mr. Etheridge,” Nov. 
of Pembroke, the Lord Pagit, the Earle of 22, 1622; Feb. 5 and 12, April 12, 
Southampton and Sir Edwin Sand[y]s” 1623 (Kirgsbury, op. cit., ii., pp. 141, 246, 
(Scott, op. cit., ii., p. 264; Capt. J. Smith, 263, 346). These were the times of stormy 
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sessions resembling “ cock-pits rather than| happily is still in the archives of the cor- 
courts ” (Scott, op. cit., ii, p. 283). The! poration. This latter was called the ‘ Great 
result was that the King ordered, on May 20, Town Book’ up to the time when Francis 
1623, that the Somers Islands Company’ Blomefield inspected the Lynn manuscripts. 
should henceforth hold separate meetings. This was in 1738. It then had a strong 
This Company was suffered to remain as it black binding with a thin red cover over 
was after the dissolution of the Virginia) it, and Blomefield gave it its present title. 
Company because of the wholesome relations Though Harrod, our local antiquary, on 
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between the shareholders in London and) 
the tenants on the plantations (7bid., ii., 
p- 290). D. Foster. 

Mount Holyoake College, South Hadley, Mass., 
U.S.A. (To be concluded.) 


THE ‘RED BOOK’ OF LYNN. 


TuHE late Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson, who wrote 
for the Historical Manuscripts Commission | 


the Report on the MSS. of the Borough of | 
King’s Lynn, prefaces it with these words: 
*“Few of our provincial boroughs possess 
muniments of greater value to the con- 
stitutional historian than the manuscripts 
to which public attention is here invited.” 
This is so admittedly true that it is un- 
necessary to labour the point; but un- 
fortunately the ‘Red Book,’ the crowning 
antiquarian glory of Lynn, is conspicuous | 
by its absence. It was thought to have) 
been discovered a few weeks back by one) 
of our local antiquaries in the vaults of the | 
British Museum, but a closer ransientaon | 
of the book has dispelled our hopes in this | 
direction. The main object of this note 
is to draw attention to the fact that it is 
still missing from the municipal archives, 
in the hope that by great good fortune 
it may perchance have found its way into 
one of our private libraries, and—with the 
friendly cooperation of your readers—may 
be restored to its rightful ownership. 
That such fortune does sometimes fall 
our way is within the experience of this 
borough. The first of its big Hall Books 
was for long missing, but when found 
reposing in a neighbouring library was 
promptly returned. Another valuable book 
on vellum was many years ago “ spotted ” 
in a bookseller’s catalogue by a friend, 
who purchased it and presented it to the! 
town. Much as we rejoice in these re- 
storations, our jubilation would be infinitely | 
greater, and our gratitude altogether un-. 


‘of Richard IT. 


pp. 104 and 105 of his ‘ Report on the 
Deeds and Records of the Borough of King’s 
Lynn,’ draws attention to the fact that the 
‘Red Book’ there referred to is not the 
‘Red Register,’ it has only recently become 
generally known that the one is distinct 
from the other. The former contained the 
Charters and Memoranda of the corporation 
commencing early in the reign of Edward 
III., and continuing at least into the reign 
More than this one cannot 


say, but even this is sufficient to assure 


us of its importance, for it covered a very 
interesting period in the municipal history 
of the borough, and its discovery would be 
of immense value, not only locally, but 
as bearing generally on the social history 
of that period. I have found several 
references to it from 1340 to 1550. On one 
occasion it is ordered to be carried to counsel 
at Thetford to assist the town in one of 
the many suits in which it was engaged. 
In another it is referred to as ‘an old 
book in a red closyer, containing the Acts 
of the Corporation in the reign of Edward 
IIT.,”> and I am acquainted with the tenor 
of five of the ordinances which are stated 
to be therein recorded. 

As to the manner of its loss I can say 
nothing, though it may reasonably be sus- 
pected that it was allowed to be carried 
off by Francis Blomefield in order to assist 
him in his County History, and that with 
many other treasures thus accumulated it 
passed at his death into the hands of 
“honest Tom Martin.”” Many of our Nor- 
folk towns suffered in this way. 

The recent transfer to the United States 
of the volume known as the ‘ Wakefield 
Mysteries’ should stir those of us who 
value our municipal treasures to take 
such steps as may be open to us to render 
them secure. A short Act of Parliament 
would be the best preservative, but, failing 
that, individual effort still remains, and 


bounded, if the ‘ Red Book’ were restored one may even appeal to the patriotism that 
to its ancient fold. This book has been is latent in all of us when an irreplaceable 
generally confused with the ‘ Red Register,’ | treasure stands in danger of being lost to 
which is claimed by some to be the oldest the country. HotcomBe INGLEBY, 

paper book in the kingdom, and which Mayor of King’s Lynn. 
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WHITECHAPEL AS AN EAST LONDON 

NORFOLK COLONY. 
Ir will no doubt startle many if I seriously 
put forward the probability that the White- 
chapel we now know takes its name from a 
soke or jurisdiction called Blancheapelton, 
owned soon after the Norman Conquest by 
a Norman family who at the same time also 
held in the Norfolk village of Appleton near 
Lynn, on the Sandringham estate, the Hall 
of which is now occupied by the King and 
Queen of Norway. 

Peter de Valoines, born about 1035, called 
by some the nephew of the Conqueror, was 
certainly a great favourite with him, and 
received many possessions from him. He 
mariied Albreda, sister of Eudo dapifer, the 
daughter of a man who, on or before the Con- 
quest, held a plot of land in Cheapside in 
London, on which was born Thos. 4 Becket, 
afterwards a protégé of Theobald de Valoines, 
whom I think I have identified with 
Theobald, the Archbishop of Canterbury (see 
Genealogist, N.S., xxxviii., Oct., 1921). Peter 
was by marriage allied to Wm. de Mandeville, | 
son of the first Geoffrey, both of whom held | 
the Tower of London. He held a lordship in | 
Appleton in Norfolk, which was valued with 
the lordship of Dersingham (‘ BI. N..,’ viii., p. 
320). This lordship he sub-granted to the 
Priory of Flitcham (ibid., p. 410), which 
Priory had been founded by Sir Robert 


and in the Norfolk village of Appleton. 
See Inq. p.m.,15 Ed. I., No. 653, p. 404, where 
/a@ messuage in London called Blaunch 
| Apelton is specially named. This eventually 
| passed by marriage to the family of Roos of 
'Hamlak. It seems to me almost im- 
| possible that two Norfolk families who both 
owned land in an obscure Norfolk village 
called Appleton should also accidentally both 
hold in Blanchappleton in London. The 
chances against this double coincidence being 
‘accidental are so enormous that we are 
‘irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that the 
London Blanch Appelton, afterwards White- 
chapel, took its name from the Norfolk 
' village. 

The Court of Blaunch Apelton occurs in 
_1286 as owning suit and service of some 
Hertfordshire land (Inq. p.m., 14 Ed. I., No. 
| 602, p. 357 of Calendar) ; and again in 1289 
of some Enfield land (Inq. p.m.,17 Ed. I., No. 
719, p. 442). Alsoin 1296 and 1322 under two 
‘Inquisitions post mortem and ad quod damn : 
.25 Ed. I., No. 57, and 16 Ed. II., No. 87, 
and in 1353 and 1358. 

In 1383 the Manor of Blanch Apelton is 
said to be a manor belonging to Sir Thos. Roos 
of Hamlak, and to stand on the north-east 
corner of Mark Lane (Stow, reprint Kings- 
ford, i., p. 149). 

As to the actual origin of the name, I 
thought at first that it was from some lady 


Aguillon, (who, I suspect, was of the same bearing the Christian name of Blanc he to 
family as the de I’ Aigle, Becket’s patron) and Whom the manor, soke or mansion house 
was helped by the Beaufoys, kinsmen of Might have been allotted in dower or other- 


Peter’s wife. | 

Now less than a century after the founda- | 
tion of Binham we find that in 1177 Robert de. 
Valoines confirmed to the Canons of the 
Holy Trinity, Aldgate, a grant made by 
David de Cornhella (Cornhill ?) of land in) 
“Blanches Apeltuna,” which was within his 
soke of the said city. It is most noticeable 
that one of the witnesses to this deed was a 
Richard Aguillun, which seems a strong cor- 
roboration of the view I have just put | 
forward. 

The deed will be found in Ancient Deeds, 
P.R.O., 7295, and is entered Staning 
Chirch,”” which from the Hustings Wills 
would seem to be the same as All Hallows 
Staining. | 

This is the first mention I find of Blanche | 


| wise, e.g., to Blanche, daughter of Henry II. 
But as this Blanche was married in 1200 she 
could not have given her name to a place 


which was called Blanche Apelton in 1177. 


Nor could Blanche of Champagne, who died 
1282, have done so. At one time it certainly 
had to do with the Crown, for Blanche of 
Navarre, daughter of Robert, Earl of Artois, 
who died in 1302, having married first Henry, 
King of Navarre (who died 1274) and 
secondly Edmund Crouchback, Earl of 


‘Lancaster, the King’s brother, claimed 


dower of Blancheapelton in 1298 (Rolls of 
Parl., i., p. 438). Again in 1420 the mes- 
suage or hospitium called Blanch Apelton in 
London was assigned in dower to Katharine, 
the King’s mother (ibid., iv., p. 187a). 
Everything turns on the correctness of 


Apelton, and its being held by one of the the date 1177 ascribed to the deed by the 
Valoines family who held in Appleton in P.R.O. authorities, as it may be open to 
Norfolk. Besides this I also find that those who are so fond of considering many old 
another Norfolk family, viz., de Vaux or de | charters to be monkish forgeries to allege that 
Vallibus, also held both in Blanchappleton | this is one of that class. 
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There are many place-names in England | 
beginning with Blanch, some of which may 
take their names from the white stone of 
which they were built, e.g., Blaneminster 
(cf. Whitechurch, &c.), and Blancheflower, 
the alleged old name of Norwich Castle (ef. 
also the White Tower in the Tower of 
London, White Hall, &c.). 

But there are others, of which Blanch- | 
appleton is one, which are probably so 
called from some place or family, e.g. :— 

. Blanchbuling (Pipe Roll, 20 Hy. III.). 
. Blanchgernon (Documents relating to 

France). 

. Blancagnel (ibid.). 
. Blanchland (ibid.). 
Blanquefort (ibid.). 
Blanchfrount (Feudal Aids) and Blaunfront 
(Ancient Deeds). 
- Blankpeyne (Feudal Aids). 
. Blaunchville (Ancient Deeds). 
. Blaunchard (ibid.). 

Of these (1) may be Blanch Boulogne, 
(2) Blanch Gernon and (3) Blanche Agnel, 
while (7), Blankpeyne, may be an old reading | 
of Whitebread. 

Blanche may after all be the same as the 
Seotch “ blanch holdings ”’ which, according 
to Tomlins’s ‘ Law Dictionary,’ is a tenure 
in which the duty payable was nominal and 
only payable if required, the tenants being 
practically whitewashed’ of liability. 
* Quit’ rent may be another reading. of 
‘“white” rent. Of course ‘‘ white”’ or “ deal- 
bated” silver is a totally different thing. 

A sub-question and an interesting one is, 
when do we find the * Whitechapel” as a 
district in East London. I do not see how | 
“White Chapel” can get its name except) 
from a mistaken reading of this Blanche 
Appleton. I can trace no chapel, white or 
otherwise. The name of Whitechapel 
itself occurs first in 1321/2, when Wm. de) 
White Chapele sold old clothes in Cornhill 
(London Letter Book E, p. 157). It. 
-oceurs again in 1354 (32 Ed. III.) in con- 
nexion with John de Stodey as to premises 
in the parish of St. Mary de Whitechapel 
without Aldgate (Feet of Fines, London and 
Middlesex, No. 158). This, I take it, is 
St. Mary Matfelon. | 

As late as 18 Hy. VII. (1502/3), in the 
Ing. p.m. (No. 357) of Thos. Pygot, we find 
mention, of a messuage in the parish of St. 
Mary Matfelon, otherwise called White Chapel 
parish of the Bishop of London. In 1568 
(11 Eliz.) Whitechapel is said to be within, the | 
Lordship of Stepney (A. Deed, No. 12,811). 

The Pygots had held of Blaunchapelton. 
Court in 1296. WaLterR RYE. 
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TWO FLEET STREET TAVERNS. 
1. THe Kine’s Heap Tavern. 
Mr. Bett’s description of this house, in 
his ‘Fleet Street in Seven Centuries,’ at 
p. 496, runs :— 

The King’s Head, near Chancery Lane, by 
its swinging signboard displayed to all Fleet 
Street the large features, full-faced, of King 
Henry the Eighth, which are repeated on the 
landlord’s token. . . . The tavern has been 
assumed to be the old timber-framed and carved 
house that stood at Chancery Lane’s western 
corner. 

_After giving his reasons for not accepting 
“the antique corner house made familiar 
by J. T. Smith’s print, and represented in 
substantially all editions of Walton’s ‘ Com- 
pleat Angler,’ as being the King’s Head 
Tavern at all, Mr. Bell concludes :— 

I feel confident that the popular ascription is 
wrong, and that the King’s Head stood a little 
farther west towards Temple Bar. 

If it be generally supposed—as stated in 
Beresford Chancellor’s ‘ Fleet Street,’ p. 
259, and Shelley’s ‘ Inns and Taverns,’ p. 92 
—that the King’s Head was at the western 
corner of Chancery Lane—that is, where 
Messrs. Attenborough’s premises stand— 
Mr. Bell is fully justified in not accepting 
this locus, because the map of Fleet Street 
in Rocque’s ‘Survey’ marks ‘ King’s 
Head Tavern” in the plainest of lettering 
as at the castern corner—that is, on the site 
of Messrs. Partridge and Cooper’s show- 
rooms—with entrances both from Fleet 


| Street and from Chancery Lane. 


Roeque scarcely needs confirming, but 
the following advertisement of 25 years 
earlier emphasizes the fact that the King’s 
Head stood at one corner or the other :— 

Daily Courant, Nov. 19, 1720.—Left in a 
Hackney Coach which took up a gentleman 
next door to the King’s Head in Pall Mall, 
about a quarter after 3 on Tuesday the Ist 
instant, and set him down in Broad Street near 
the Pay Office, a large scarlet cloak. If the 
coachman or who ever will bring it to Mr. 
Coulthurst, perfumer, next door to the King’s 
Head Tavern, the corner of Chancery Lane, 
Fleet Strect, shall have half a guinea reward. 

In the face of these two records it seems 
hopeless for Mr. Bell to attempt to locate 
the King’s Head “a little farther west 
towards Temple Bar.” I am not prepared 
to contest Mr. Bell’s view that J. T. Smith’s 
print is some ancient house other than the 
King’s Head. Certainly as produced it 
appears to represent a house at the western 
corner; at the same time, if the print be 
held obliquely to a mirror, the reflected 
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image will be that of a house bounding 
the eastern corner. 
2. THe MitRE TAVERN. 

Mr. G. W. Bell (op. cit., p. 493), in con- 
eluding his account of the famous Mitre 
that stood on part of the site now covered 
by Messrs. Hoare’s bank, observes :— 


The survival to-day of another Mitre Tavern 
in Mitre Court, Fleet Street, has given rise to 
much confusion. It possesses a cast from Nolle- 
kens’ bust of Johnson, to be seen in the upstairs 
coffee-room. The house has laid claim to be 
Johnson’s Mitre, the scene of his suppers with 
Boswell, and of so many of his raciest sayings ; 
but for various reasons this claim must be 
rejected. Boswell’s references are all to the 
Mitre in Fleet Street. Dr. Philip Norman 
kindly gave me the assistance of his extensive 
knowledge of old London taverns when I was 
looking into the matter, and his opinion is that 
a tavern, or coffee-house, in Mitre Court, probably 
took the name soon after the historic Fleet Street 
inn had closed its doors, in order to attract the 
eustom. . . . Dr. Norman tells me that the 
earliest reference he knows is in the ‘ Epicure’s 
Almanac’ (1815), wherein the writer speaks of 
the house as the Mitre and Chop-house. . . . 
The authentic Mitre Tavern, formerly No. 39, 
Fleet Street, closed its doors four years after 
Johnson’s death, when Macklin, in 1788, re- 
opened it as the Poet’s Gallery. 

I respectfully agree with Mr. Bell and 
Dr. Norman that the house in which John- 
son diverted himself and his friends was 
the more westerly one. It is clearly marked 
in Rocque’s ‘Survey’ of 1745 as located 
in a small court immediately opposite Hen 
and Chicken Court, which still survives. 
The celebrated Mitre never faced Fleet 
Street, but stood hid some considerable 
distance from the thoroughfare. But the 
following advertisement seems to show 


that the other, or more easterly, house 
standing in Mitre Court, immediately facing | 
Fetter Lane, is an older house than has been | 
supposed :— 

Daily Courant, Feb. 6, 1703.—At the Mitre! 
Coffee-house in Mitre Court, near St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street, will be sold by auction 
the goods of the late John Hill, sword-cutler, 
behind the Royal Exchange. . . . 

I admit this evidence is not conclusive, 
as the court in which ‘the authentic 
Mitre’ stood branched at its lower end 
eastwards and emerged at the southern 
end of Mitre Court. In other words, there 
tas an approach to ‘‘ the authentic Mitre ” 
from Mitre Court, an approach which, 
judging from Rocque’s map, would be the 
convenient one for those residing in the 
Inner Temple. Nevertheless I am much 
inclined to think that the Mitre referred 


to in The Daily Courant of 1703 is a distinct 
entity from the use of the descriptive 
‘* coffee-house.” Johnson’s Mitre was in- 
variably called a ‘‘ tavern’ even so far 
back, as Mr. Bell shows, as 1639. 

J. PAuL DE CasTRO. 


An TrRIsHMAN’S TOMB ON THE FRONTIER 
oF AFGHANISTAN.—The following inscription 
comes, I think, from Kohat, far up on the 
Afghan frontier. There is a certain touch 
of undesigned humour in the epitaph, some- 
thing racy of the soil of Ould Ireland :— 

Here rest the remains of Michael Healy, 
Apothecary in the Hon’ble Company’s service, 
destroyed by the Afreedees 22nd March, 1850. 

Michael Healy was an Irishman, highly gifted 
with talents, energy and ambition. Foiled in 
his aim and weary of his struggle with the world, 
he ardently sought that repose which he has here 
found. 

This inscription I find among my old 
diaries, but forget how it came to my hand. 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


CHARLES Picort, AuTHOR OF ‘THE 
JocKEY Crus.’—In the ‘D.N.B.’ there is 
only a very brief account of Charles Pigott, 
author of ‘The Jockey Club,’ a scurrilous 
publication but nevertheless a useful histori- 
cal document. He was descended from an 
old family, which for three generations pre- 
viously had been in possession of Chetwynd 
Park, Shropshire. His two elder brothers 
were the eccentric Robert Pigott (1736-1794), 
who sold the family estates and ‘‘ was en- 
raptured by the French Revolution,” and 
the Rev. William Pigott, rector of Chetwynd 
and afterwards of Edgmond, Shropshire, who 
was the father of the well-known authoress, 
Harriett Pigott, ob. April 8, 1846 or 1849 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, 1849, Pt. IT., p. 100). 
On Aug. 4, 1775, Charles Pigott married 
Jenny, daughter of Jonothan Cope and 
half-sister of Sir Charles Cope, Bart., 
of Brewerne, Oxfordshire, and 
piquant coquette,” but according to his 
niece, Harriett Pigott, in her ‘ Private 
Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion’ 
(1832), i. 56-60, the marriage was an un- 
happy one. The same authority states in 
her florid style that he was a 
careless husband. . . She quitted the sunny 
side of rectitude for the thorny but now fre- 
quented path of error—and she was wrecked ! 
. . . Her careless husband refused the redress of 
our Law Courts. . . . (‘ Private Correspondence,’ 
i. 59-60). 

In ‘The Minor Jockey Club’ (R. Farn- 
ham, 1794), p. 37, Charles Pigott is styled 
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* Louse’ Pigott, and it is hinted that he Elphin, the rooks Brain Owen ap Urien; 
was a gamester and the friend of William) the pawns (a corruption of the French 
Davis, “ Black Davis,” a turf celebrity of paons) they called Y Paenod bach (the little 
the period and a person of dubious reputa-| peacocks). These illiterate Welshmen, never 
tion. In‘ ‘The Genuine Memoirs of Dennis dwelling out of their parish, understood all 
O’Kelly’ (Stalker, 1788), it is stated too the intricate movements of the game, which 
that he was one of the satellites of the they played with remarkable skill. In his 
owner of Eclipse. That he was well own time, he says, he has met with many of 
acquainted with all the racing men of his! them, and it is very curious how the know- 
time is shown in his ‘ Jockey Club’ (1792), ledge of so scientific and complex a game was 
which is full of malevolent anecdotes about acquired and kept up, particularly at this 
most of them. He has scarcely a good. remote spot (Whitechurch), R. B. 
word to say for anyone. The book is Upton. 
reviewed in The Gentleman’s Magazine 

(1792), Part I., pp, 361, 456, which calls it, F 
** a mere vehicle and pretence for the most | Queries. 

yirulent abuse,” and declares “that its Wwe must request correspondents desiring in- 
great aim is to set the lower orders against formation on family matters of only private interest 
their betters.”’ By this time Charles Pigott, to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
like his elder brother Robert, was an i2 order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
‘ardent champion” of the principles of. 


the French Revolution. He died at his aNnp Avisa.”-—Has 
4. anyone thought of connecting these two 


apartments in Westminster on June 24, 
1794, and in his obituary notice in The Petsonages with Westbury in Wiltshire ? 


Gentleman’s Magazine (1794), Part I1.,; There is an ancient “castle” upon the 
p. 672, his authorship of ‘The Jockey Club ’| &¢arpment of the Downs, a copious spring 
in two parts and of ‘The Female Jockey | ™ the vale below. The Lord of the Manor 
Club’ is acknowledged. In Lowndes’s| ¥®5 @ friend of Shakespeare, a patron of 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual’ (1871), p. 1212, | poets, a relation of Willoughby. Avise, as 
it is also stated that these publications are. the Church canes shows, The | pane 
usually attributed to Charles Pigot ” (sic). | B@me In vogue at the time. e old hostelry 

Beyond the brief account given of him changed its name about 1680, but I have not 
by his niece Harriett and the few references een enabled to discover whether it was ever 
cited above I cannot remember having The George and Dragon,” or what its old 
come across any contemporary mention of MAM was. H. C. Brooks. 
his name. But he must have been a well-  St- Michael’s, Wigan. 


known man in his day. Is anything else — BryrH.—Can any reader throw any light 
known of his career ? | 


-u. onthe Blyth pedigree ? There is a pedigree 
Horace BLEACKLEY. in the College of Arms of William Blyth of 
THE GAME OF CHEss.—While the recent Norton, Co. Derby, temp. Henry V. Of his 
tournament engages the attention of many, grandsons, John was Bishop of Salisbury 
it may be permissible to record in the pages | 1493, and Geoffrey, Bishop of Lichfield and 
of ‘N. & Q.’ an unexpected allusion to that | Coventry 1503. Their brother Thomas had 
game in an out-of-the-way part of Wales some | sons, of. whom John was Archdeacon of 
two centuries ago. Lichfield and Geoffrey was Master of Trinity 
George Owen, the antiquary—quoted at a College, Cambridge. This pedigree is pretty 
later date by Richard Fenton in his ‘Itinerary complete and goes down to Benjamin Blyth 
of Pembrokeshire,’ published more than a, of Norton, attorney-at-law, who sold the 
hundred years ago—refers to a singular cir-| estate at Norton Lees. From that time they 
cumstance in the parish of Whitechurch, in| were all in Birmingham, in business. 
the northern part of that county. Owen! James Blyth of Birmingham, merchant, 
states that in former times in that locality | and of London, died March 24, 1858 ; married 
even the meanest folk and unlettered plough- | Anna Maria Smith, who died Oct. 23, 1862. 
men were adepts at chess and had recognized | He is supposed to descend from this pedigree, 
Welsh names for the chessboard and the) which has not been brought up to date in 
different pieces. The game was styled the Heralds’ College. James Blyth had 
Fristiol Tawlbwrdd ; the kings and queens! issue James, Charles, Jessica Mary, Char- 
had their usual name ; the bishop was termed | lotte Harriett, Anne, Emily and Florence. 


| 
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Charles has issue Herbert, Isabel and James. 
Jéssica Mary married Captain James Frank- 
lin, 77th Regiment, of whose children Harry 
married Lady Edith Curzon and Violet 
Maude married Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
Bart., Lord of Trafford. Charlotte married 
Charles Franklin, M.R.C.S. Anne married 
Charles Pratt, and Emily married Captain 
Prescott Knight. 

The portion of the pedigree that requires 
checking is that between the end of the 
College of Arms pedigree and James Blyth. 

The Blyth arms are, Ermine, three stags 
trippant gules, attired or; a chief azure. 
Another branch of the family (see Coll. of 
Arms MSS.) bears the same coat but without 
the chief azure. 

I shall be very grateful to anyone who can 
throw any light on the matter. Anyone 
really interested can have a copy cf the 
pedigree by asking for it. 

C. A. H. Franky. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E.1. 


EsquirRE AND Essayist.—Ten, or twenty 
years ago, in a second-hand bookshop in 
Little Clarendon Street, Oxford, I noticed 
a volume of essays, bound in elaborately 
stamped black cloth, with a gilt-lettered 
title, of which I only remember the last 
word; the book was stated to be “ by 
{So-and-so] Esquire.” 

The title-page of a law book sometimes 
describes its author or compiler as “ Es- 
quire”; and, if the whim had _ struck 
Charles Lamb, he would not have hesitated 
so to designate himself. But surely there 
were not many who so adorned the outer 
cover of their books, so that I am not un- 
reasonable in asking for help with the 
name of the early Victorian scutifer and 
that of his somewhat stodgy book. 


JoHn TaTHAM, DRAMATIST AND CITY 
Port, b. about 1612; d. about 1665. 
One of his sonnets in ‘ Ostella’ (12mo ed., 
London, 1650, p. 112) is addressed :— 

To my mother, Mris Dorothy Tatham, one of 
the Daughters of Christopher Percy, of Manson, 
in the County of Dorset, Esquire. then Justice of 
the Peace and Quorum, and High Sheriff of that 
County. 

_ Christopher Piercy of Manston was 
Sheriff of Dorset in 1585. This dau., 
Dorothy, is not given in the pedigree quoted 
in Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ vol. iii. 
The registers at Manston, Sturminster 
Newton, only date from 1614, and no 
Tatham-Piercy marriage, or issue, is to be 


found recorded. The present writer suggests 
that John Tatham, the dramatist, was of 
London, and maybe son of John Tatum, 
whose house in Aldgate Ward, called the 
Smith’s house, is mentioned in Stow’s ‘ Sur- 
vey of London’ (p. 28, ed. 1618). Can any 
reader give the correct parentage of the 
dramatist ? HENRY CURTIS. 


LyYTTELTONS AND THE PopisH PLoT.—. 
In Chambers’s ‘ Biographical Illustrations of 
Worcestershire’ it is stated that when 
George, Lord Lyttelton (1709-1773), re- 
built his house at Hagley 
he was allowed by his Majesty to remove the 
barrels which the Lyttelton family were ordered 
& ie in memory of their share in the Popish 

ot. 

As far as I know the Lytteltons had no 
share in the Popish Plot, and the family 
being by that time of the Protestant religion, 
I wonder if it may not have been a mistake 
for the Gunpowder Plot, in which two 
of the family were involved and in conse- 
quence executed. The mark of the barrels 
would seem to bear out this conjecture. 
Perhaps some of your readers would be able 
to elucidate this. M. WynpDHAM. 


CAPTAIN STAFFORD BETTESWORTH 
Hares.—I shall be grateful for any in- 
formation regarding this officer of the old 
Indian Navy. He was present at the 
capture of Aden in 1839, and from that 
year until 1854 was Political Resident in 
charge of the fortress. Did he leave any 
descendants, and is a portrait of him in 
existence ? H. WiLBERFORCE-BELL. 


‘THe KING, THE BISHOP, AND THE 
SHEPHERD.’—Can any reader tell me where 
I ean find an old ballad so entitled ? 

W. CourTHOPE FORMAN. 


CLARENCE GorRDON (‘‘ ViEUX Movus- 
TACHE ”’).—Will some American reader tell 
me whether Clarence Gordon (b. 1835), who 
wrote boys’ stories and was special agent 
in charge of investigations of live meat 
stock in the U.S.A., is identical with Clarence 
W. Gordon who wrote a pamphlet (1883) 
on ‘ Live Stock on Farms, 1880.’ No book of 
reference gives Vieux Moustache or W.” 
Is ‘* Vieux Moustache ”’ still alive ? 

37, Bedford Square. J. M. BuLtocn. 

Vesatius.—In The British Weekly, March 
30, 1922, it is stated that his mother was 
an Englishwoman named Isabella Crabbe. 
Who was she? Who were her parents and 
what was her birthplace? M. A. Oxon. 
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HAMPSHIRE FoLK-tore.—Is there a book 
published on the Hampshire witches and 
similar folk-lore? This county appears 
to be rich in lore of this kind, as I know 
my maternal grandfather used to amuse 
his children with numerous stories about 
the fairies and witches of Hampshire. They 
were old folk-tales which he had had told 
to him when a boy by his father—a Hamp- 
shire yeoman. 
dealing generally with this subject, but 
what I want is one specializing in the folk- 
lore of this county, including the New 
Forest. FREDERIC CROOKS. 


ComMPposERS OF HyMN-TUNES.—1. Thomas 


Hewlett, Mus.Bac., wrote the tune ‘ Dal- | 
i\Blake Jan. 26, 1775; 


keith ’ (first tune of Hymn No. 252, ‘ Hymns 
A. & M.’). I should like to know what 
posts he held as organist when in Scotland. 
He died in 1874. Where was he buried ? 
Is there any memorial erected to his me- 
mory ? 

2. John Broderip, b. 1710, d. 1785; 
organist of Wells Cathedral 1741-1774; 
composer of tune ‘Calvary’ printed in 
‘ British Psalmody,’ 1822. Where was he 
buried ? 

3. John Hatton, d. 1793; known for his 
tune ‘ Duke St.’ Parentage and full par- 
ticulars will be welcomed. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


Rev. GrEoRGE SKENE.—Can any 
reader tell me where to find any details 
of the history of the Rev. George Skene, 
minister of St. Ninian’s, Perth, about 1759 ? 
Was he Dean of St. Andrews ? 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


Sir SteyNor.—Where can I see 
or obtain a full account of the life of this 
gallant gentleman ? He was distinguished 
for his defeat of the Spanish Plate Fleet 
off Cadiz, and for leading the van of the 
fleet under Blake, when the Spanish galleons 
were destroyed in the harbour of Santa 
Cruz. For these actions he was knighted 
first by Oliver Cromwell and afterwards 
by Charles IT. 

A grand-nephew, Richard Steynor, died 
in February, 1789, in Birmingham Work- 
house, where he had found an asylum for 
the last 12 years of his life, aged 78. He 
was the son of Robert Steynor of Droit- 
wich, who was once possessed of £1,000 per 
annum, but engaging in a lawsuit with the 
Salt Company of Droitwich about a right 
to sink for a salt-spring upon his own 


I have one or two books | 
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freehold estate (though he emancipated 
his neighbours and reduced the price of 
salt from 2s. per bushel to 4d., whereby 
Government have been enabled to raise an 
amazing revenue), he ruined himself and his 
family. This, his only surviving child, was 
suffered to end his days in a parish work- 
house, where the punctual discharge of the 
little offices which the infirmities of old age 
had left him capable of performing, pro- 
cured him more respect than all the public 
services of his father and family. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


BLAKE.—Charles Blake was admitted to 
Westminster School Nov. 21, 1774; Fasham 
and John Blake 
Sept. 13, 1775. I should be glad to obtain 
any information about these Blakes. 

G. F. R. B. 

BETTESWORTH. — Edmund Bettesworth, 
son of John Bettesworth of Westminster, 
graduated M.A. at Oxford from Univ. Coll. 
in 1749; Edward Bettesworth was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in October, 
1717, aged 12; Robert Bettesworth was 
admitted to the same schoo! in June, 1738, 
aged 11; Thomas Bettesworth, son of the 
Rev. Charles Bettesworth of Petworth, 
Sussex, matriculated at Oxford from Hart 
Hall in 1722. Further information about 
these four Bettesworths is desired. 

G. F. R. B. 

Sir Wn. Henry Crinton, G.C.B. (1769- 
1846).—Is there any portrait, whether paint- 
ing or print, of Sir Wm. Henry Clinton, 
G.C.B. (A.D.C. to the Duke of York, 1796-9)? 
He was son of Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., 
and brother of Sir Henry Clinton, G.C.B. 
Nothing is known at the Print Room, 
British Museum, of this General. He 
married Louisa Holroyd, daughter of John 
Holroyd, first Earl of Sheffield. H. 8. 


CANE-BOTTOMED CHatrs.—Who invented 
or first made cane-bottcmed chairs ? 

BE. E. C. 

Martin.—Information is wanted about 

1. George Martin (Marten) of Mayfield, 
Sussex, the celebrated papistical writer, 
who died 1582. 

2. One Martin, of Sussex extraction, who 
kept the Hare and Hounds “ on the outskirts 
of London ’’ about 1800. 

3. Marten and Martin families of Sussex 
and their present-day descendants. 

A. E. MARTEN. 

13, Willowgrove Road, Leeds. 
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PuncH,’ 1885.—* General Gordon, Khartoum’ 
* Lines on the Death of Colonel Herbert Stewart’ ;_ 
*The Gakdul Well.’ Would any reader have the 
kindness to send these lines to S. K. DoUGLAs. 
51, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—1. Can any reader state 
where the poem containing the following lines 
is to be found ? Myrecollections carry them back 
to my schooldays, and I believe they appeared 
in a school reader under the title of ‘ The 
‘Chameleon.’ 

so my children, they whom fate 
Has planted in a low estate, 
Viewing their rulers from afar, 
Admire what prodigies they are. 


** He whom his party deems a hero, 
His foes, a Judas or a Nero, 
A man of superhuman worth 
Or vilest wretch that cumbers earth.’ 
Blackburn. R. A. 


2. Could any of your readers inform me as 
to who wrote the following lines, and the date :— 
‘If only the good were the clever, 

And only the clever the good, 
This world would be very much better 
Than ever we thought that it could. 


* But alas! it is seldom or never, 
That things come about as they should, 

For the good are so hard on the clever, 

The clever so rude to the good.” 

Bath. M. W. P. 

{These are by Miss Elizabeth Wordsworth, 
the first Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
and will be found in a collection of her verse 
entitled ‘ St. Christopher and other Poems’ (Long- 
mans, 1890). 

There is a third stanza which runs :-— 

“So, friends, let it be our endeavour 
To make each by each understood, 
For few can be good like the clever 
Or clever so well as the good.’’} 


3. Can anyone tell me who wrote, and where 
I can find, a short piece of poetry beginning :— 
“Mon petit fils qui n’as encore rien vu, 
Viens voir ce beau monde. . .” 
I cannot quote any more of it, but it turns | 
rather adroitly to the flattery of Louis XIV., | 
I think. I thought to find it in the ‘ Oxford | 
Book of French Verse,’ but neither there nor 
‘in Masson’s ‘ La Lyre francaise’ does it appear. | 
UvEDALE LAMBERT. 
_ 4. Can any reader tell who wrote the following | 
lines and where they can be found ?_ [I have heard 
them attributed to Hartley Coleridge, as written 
in his Prayer Book:— * | 
“When I received this volume small, H 
My years were barely seventeen, 
And it was thought I might be all 
That once, alas, I might have been. 


“ But now my years are thirty-five, 
And every mother hopes her lamb 
And every little child alive 
May never be what now I am.” 
R. SOMERVILLE Woop. 


351 
Replies. 
NEEDHAM’S POINT CEMETERY, 
BARBADOS. 


(12S. x. 23, 46.) 


I am very glad to see that Mr. ASPINALL 
has called attention to the disgraceful 
condition into which some of our old 
military and naval burial-grounds in the 
West Indies have been allowed to fall. 


It is fortunate that he has at the same time 


been able to preserve in your pages, through 
the patriotic action of the * Civil Circle” of 


‘ladies recently formed in Barbados, the 


names of those who are bwiied at Needham’s 
Point. 

In your columns in 1906 (10S. v. 61, 104) 
I contributed two somewhat lengthy articles 
on the very pitiable condition into which 
the old military burial-ground on the 
Shirley heights in the island of Antigua— 
the seat of government of the Leeward 
Islands group—had been, allowed to fall. I 
mentioned that on the higher side of this 
burial-ground stands (or stood) a decaying 
and fast perishing stone obelisk recording 
the names of those officers and men of the 
old 54th Regiment* who had fallen victims 
in their service from 1848 to 1851 in the 
islands of Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica and 
St. Lucia, and the remains of many of 
them lay in the burial-ground below. Of 
these names I gave all that were decipher- 
able—both on obelisk and gravestones—and 
appealed to the present representatives 
of the regiment to do all that could be done 
in the matter. One or two military journals 
in England took the matter up at the time ; 
but I believe nothing has been done—at all 
events had not up to the time I left the 
Leewards in 1911. 

Mr. ASPINALL’S statement that ‘the 
Colonial Office has obtained from the various 
West Indian Governments a series of reports 


regarding the cemeteries containing naval 


and military graves,’’ consequent upon the 
matter having been mentioned in the House 
of Commons in 1920, is the first intimation 
that I have had of any definite action having 
been taken in the matter, from which it 
“appears that in some of the colonies—but 
only in some—care has been taken to main- 
‘tain the graveyards. Would Mr. ASPINALL 


* Formerly the West Norfolk Regiment, and 
now the 2nd Battalion of the Dorsetshire Regi- 
-ment (39th). 
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kindly state where these reports are to be 
obtained or seen ? 

May I now repeat what I said in 1906 on 
this subject (p. 63) ?— 

I will not stop to inquire on whom rests the 
responsibilty of keeping up these memorials of 
the Imperial dead, but one might hope that the 
present representatives of those “‘ comrades ”’ in 
the old 54th who erected this monument might 
do something before the pathetic record of its 
services in such a ‘ withering climate”? (which 
soldiers and civilians alike have to face in their 
duty to the Crown) is lost altogether. But. it 
must be done soon. The last two years even have 
laid their hands very markedly on the place, which 
is fast becoming an impenetrable wilderness 
overgrown with acacia bushes and prickly cactus. 
And it is now sixteen years since I wrote 
these words ! 

All honour to the ladies of the ‘ Civil 
Circle’ in Barbados who have undertaken 
to put the cemetery at Needham’s Point in 
order, the Government having consented to 
provide the necessary funds for the purpose. 
Barbados, the oldest of the British West 
Indian colonies, has ever been one of the 
most enterprising and energetic. May I 
venture to express a hope that its example 
may be followed in the other West Indian 
colonies, for, as Mr. ASPINALL says, it cer- 
tainly seems lamentable that whilst the Im- 
perial Graves Commission is devoting such 
loving care to the graves of our gallant 
soldiers who fell in France and Flanders the 
old naval and military burial-grounds in 
the West Indies should be se sadly neglected. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


RuayMED History oF ENGLAND (12 8. x. 
249, 297).—My inquiry of April 1 has pro- 
duced an interesting modern rhymed version 
of the Kings of England and dates, but no 
trace of the earlier version referred to. I 
therefore give the further following par- 
ticulars. 

The version was apparently written in the 
time of George III., as the last line runs as 
follows :— 

George the Third!in 17-60 began to reign and still 
sticks to-ye. 

I have at present the verses referring 
to all the reigns (except those between 
Edward II. and Queen Elizabeth, Charles 
II., James II., William and Mary, George L., 
and George II.). 

I should be pleased to supply a copy of 
the verses referred to to anyone interested. 

R. A. 8. Pacer. 


I have been acquainted for more than 
sixty years with a modified version of the 


“ doggerel lines”* quoted by G. L. at the 
last reference. The version with which I 
am familiar is broken up into stanzas of four 
lines, with a chorus at the end of each stanza 
and a stanza which precedes the first line 
quoted by G. L. It was also set to music. 
The copy I remember must have belonged 
to the eighteenth century and so did not 
contain the last two lines. The first stanza 
and the chorus ran as follows :— 
The Romans in England they first did sway, 
And the Saxons after them led the way, 
And they tugged with the Danes till an overthrow 
Which both of them got from the Norman bow. 
CHORUS. 

But, barring all pother, 

Both one and the other 

Were all of them Kings in their turn. 
Probably handed down memoriter from 
generation to generation, they would have 
been varied to suit divers political or religious 
views. My copy, as will be seen below, sprang 
from a good Protestant source. I note the 
following variants from G. L.’s_ version, 
though my memory does not recall the whole 
of the lines :— 
King William the Conqueror first (?) did reign. 
King Henry the First was a scholar bright, 
But Stephen was forced for his crown to fight. 
I cannot remember the line about Edward 
the Sixth, but it rhymed with 
Mary made fires and faggots to blaze, 
Good Queen Bess was a glorious dame, 
And bonny King James from good Scotland came. 


JoHN R. MAGRATH. 


In this connexion a history of England 
used in schools in the early part of the 
nineteenth century is worth noting. It is 
a small volume (3hin. by 4in.) of 96 pp., 
entitled ‘The History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the year 1815. 
(London: Printed for Darton, Harvey, and 
Darton, Gracechurch Street, 1817. Price 
Sixpence.) 

The account of each monarch from the 
Conquest to George III. is preceded by @ 
verse which sums up the ruler’s character 
and attainments. Thus, William the Con- 
queror is described as 
William, a spurious branch of Rollo’s race, 

From Norman’s Duke to England’s King we trace : 
He conquer’d Saxon Harold, seiz’d the throne, 
Was brave, but proud, and partial to his own. 
Charles II. as 

Gay, sprightly, heedless, affable and lewd, 

In Charles’s court few cares did long intrude. 
But Popish influence stain’d his latter day, 

With plots and fines, and arbitrary sway. 

My mother, who was put into possession 
of this volume at the age of ten, admitted in 


Gv wwe 
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after life that she was always puzzled as to 

how a man could be a branch, and her ideas 

of ‘‘ spurious ”’ were more than a little hazy. 
L. M. Anstey. 


Cartincs (12 S. x. 287).—I take the 
following from ‘Northumberland Words’ 
(Heslop), p. 134 :— 

Choice grey peas, of the preceding autumn, 
steeped in springe water for twelve or fifteen 
hours, till they are soaked or mascerated ; then 
laid on a sieve in the open air, that they may 


omitting many in the longer verses. The 
player could not be told of his error, 
as that would *“ break his heart.” I have 
heard that at Tickhill in Yorkshire the 
vicar once called to the gallery to ask why 
‘they did not go on with the Psalm, and the 
‘clerk called back, ‘‘ T’andle’s brok.” At 
| West Halton, Lines., an aged parishioner 
| being told that they were going to have an 
/organ in the church, and that the rector’s 
daughter would play on it, said, ““ Why, ?m 


be externally dry. ‘Thus swelled and enlarged sure Miss D. ‘Il never be able to hug it,” 
to a considerable size, and on the verge of having no idea of any organ that was not 


vegetating, they are put in an iron pot, or. . 
otherwise, "on a@ slow fire, and kept stirring. | carried about. J. T. F. 
They will then parch, crack, and, as we pro-| Winterton, Lines. 


vincially call it, bristle: when they begin to : ‘ ‘ P 
burst they are ready to eat. (Gentleman's | ROPE OF SanpD (12 8. x. 309). —Setting 


Magazine, 1788, from a Northumberland corre- the task of making ropes of, or performing 

spondent.) |other impossible feats with, sand is a 
Another method adopted is to fry the common incident in folk-stories. 

carlings with fat, and season highly with In a Lancashire story, the schoolmaster 

pepper and salt. The second Sunday before | at Cockerham raised the Devil, who gave 

Easter is observed as Carling Sunday. A_ him the privilege of setting him three tasks, 

tradition associates this custom with a com- which if he accomplished the schoolmaster 


memoration of the disciples plucking the 
ears of corn on the Sabbath Day. Another 
associates it with a famine in Newcastle, 
which was relieved by the arrival of a ship 
in the Tyne loaded with a cargo of grey 
peas. The remembrance of their deliverance 


was henceforth proclaimed by the people | 


_was to become his prey. The first task was 
_to count the dewdrops on certain hedges, 
‘and the second was to count the stalks in a 
|eertain field of grain. These were soon 
| performed. For the third he was directed to 
| Make a rope of yon sand 

That would bear washing in Cocker 

And would not lose a strand. 


in observing a feast of carlings on the second | : : 
Sunday before Easter. The use of carlings The Devil speedily made the rope, but 
on this day is, however, not confined to the it would not stand washing, and so he was 
Tyneside ‘people. The large peas of a. foiled. : 

brownish-yellow spotted colour, called _ At Hothersall Hall, near Ribchester, a 


“pbrandlings,” are quite different from the demon is supposed to be “laid” under a 


ordinary grey pea, and are much fancied 
and in request for carlings. 

As to Carling Sunday (the fifth Sunday 
in Lent), Mackenzie (* History of Northum- 
berland,’ 1825, vol. i., p. 216), has :-— 

On this day our labouring people assemble 
at their accustomed alehouses, to spend their 
carling-groats. The landlord provides the carl- 


ings. 
G. R. 


BARREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (128. x. 209, 
254, 316).—I remember these organs being in 
use in the middle of the nineteenth century at 
Burton-on-Stather, Theddlethorpe All Saints, 


and Manthorpe, all in Lincolnshire. At 


Manthorpe the performer had been taught 


laurel-tree until he can spin a rope from the 
‘sands of the Ribble, which runs near the 
house. 

| At Clitheroe the boys of the Grammar 
'School are said one day, in the absence of 
'the master, to have raised the Devil, whose 
_appearance was accompanied by a terrible 
!storm, which led the master to believe 
that his scholars had been up to some 
mischief. He therefore hurried from his 
house to the school, where he found the 
Devil seated in the middle of the school- 
room with the frightened boys standing 
round unable to lay him. Various tasks 
were set him, which he performed with 
ease, till at last he was ordered ‘to knit 


that the great point in playing on a barrel knots out of a strike of sand,” which proved 
organ was to maintain a perfectly uniform beyond his power, and he retired defeated, 
pace, so he applied this principle to the disappearing the way he came up, viz., 
Te Deum without any regard to the lengths | through the hearthstone. The cracked 
of the different verses, the singers getting | hearthstone was referred to by old Clitheroe 
in the words as they best could, altogether folk as vouching for the truth of the story. 
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In Cornwall, the giant Tregeagle is said 
to be employed at Padstow in making 
trusses of sand and ropes of sand to bind 
them with, which each tide sweeps away. 

Clouston, in his * Popular Tales and 
Fictions,’ quotes the following story from 
the Talmud: ‘An Athenian was walking 
about the streets of Jerusalem, and see- 
ing a tailor on his shop-board busily at 
work, he picked up a broken mortar and 
facetiously asked him to put a patch upon | 
it. ‘ Willingly,” replied the tailor, taking | 
up a handful of sand and offering it to the. 
witling, “most willingly, if you will first 
have the kindness to make me a few threads | 
of this material.” 

The story about the wizard Michael. 
Scott, quoted by your correspondent from | 
Sir Walter Scott, is, according to ‘The. 
Denham Tracts ’ (Folk Lore Society) current 
in the Hexham district of Northumberland, | 
where he is known as “ Mitchell” Seott, and. 
where the version is that he *‘ beat the Devil | 
and his myrmidons by the well-known 
device of employing them to spin ropes. 
of sand, denying them even the aid of chaft 
to supply some degree of tenacity to the. 
incohesive material.” Ww. SeLr-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


| 
Columella’s words in the passage referred | 
to show that he was making use of a Greek, 
saying: Eadem tam exigua sunt, ut, | 
quod aiunt Graeci, ex incomprehensibili 
parvitate harenae funis effici non possit.” | 
In an Oration of Aristides (Sam. Jebb’s | 
edition, vol. ii., p. 309) we have 7d ex ris) 
Yaippou cxowiov mréxovres, and the proverb | 
is given, with references, in Leutsch and | 
Schneidewin’s ‘ Paroemiographi Graeci,’ vol. | 
u., p. 114. A. Otto, ‘Die Sprichwérter der 
Romer,’ p. 160, quotes, besides Greek and 
Latin examples, the German “ Seil aus Sand, 
wie halt das Band ?”’ and compares No. 112 
of Grimm’s ‘ Kinder und Hausmiirchen,’ 
where a peasant twists a rope of chaff. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Henry Howarrs (12 S. x. 228, 258).— 
I find that there are many references to 
this famous counsel in my extracts from! 
eighteenth-century newspapers. He is said | 
to have belonged to Lincoln’s Inn. He 
was one of the defenders of the unfortunate 
Dr. Dodd, and at the trial of Samuel Foote 
on an outrageous charge in December, 
1776, he is said to have ** opened the prose- | 
cution with great delicacy.” According. 
to The Morning Post, May 13, 1783, he was. 
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drowned on Sunday, May 11, while he 
and Mr. Chippendale, ‘a near relation,” 
were sailing together. This newspaper con- 
tradicts The Gentleman’s Magazine, and says 
that he could not swim. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Mary Seymour: Lapy BusHEtt (1258. 
x. 244, 313).—Should the Seymour- 
Bushell-Johnson matches ever be proved, 
the evidence will probably be tound in Kent, 
not in Leicestershire. The Johnsons (alias 
Anthony) were of Kent, and so, according to 
the Rev. Ed. Turner, in his article on Mares- 
field in the Sussex Archeological Collections 
(vol. xiv., p. 166, &c.), was Sir William 


Bushell. John Johnson, or Anthony, of 
Thanet was “surveyor” of monasteries 
under Cromwell, Earl of Essex, and 


may therefore have been connected with the 
Seymour Protestant party and interests, 
which again might lead to a match between 
his grandson and Seymour’s granddaughter. 
Of a Bushell family in Thanet some traces 
remained up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. No Sir William is, indeed, known 
to me, or to be found in the Visitations, but 
that is negligible negative evidence. 

Mr. Turner, speaking of the Rev. Peter 
Johnson of Maresfield, who died at St. 
Lawrence, Thanet, in 1704, quotes one of his 
descendants then (1862) living and Fellow of 
the Royal Society as an additional authority 
for the Rev. Peter’s descent from Silas 
Johnson and the daughter of Sir William 
Bushell of the Isle of Thanet by Mary Sey- 
mour. The Rev. Peter was born in 1629, 
and I make him son of Henry, grandson of 
John, and great-grandson of the John the 
brother of Silas, which would bring him into 
only the collateral line. Hasted, however, 
only gives Silas one wife, Sara Austin, and 
says nothing about a Bushell. Silas had, 
among his many brothers, an earlier Rev. 
Peter, vicar of Bobbing, in Kent, whose 
daughter, born 1578, married James Huberd 
of the same, and the name of the wife of this 
first Rev. Peter has not been ascertained. 
This Peter seems to have had some influence 
and to have found promotion in a small way. 
Was he the husband of Mary Seymoutr’s 
daughter Bushell ? The conventional anony- 
mity of clergymen’s wives under Elizabeth 
would aid the apparent design of 
sinking this offshoot of the quasi-royal 
house ** without trace.” 

There is a Cleve Court in Thanet which 
belonged to the Crispes, of which family John 
Johnson, brother to Silas and the Rev. Peter 
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No. 1, married a daughter. Did Sir Wil-. 
liam Bushell reside in the house of his son- | 
in-law’s relations ? Percy HULBURD. | 

Beer: Errecr on Wir (12 S. x. 
310).—There seems evidence that the in- 
ordinate eating of beef dulls the intelligence. 
It is related that Sir Isaac Newton went on 
to a non-flesh dietary when writing his 
super-mathematical books. Sir Hiram 
Maxim is also quoted as being an abstainer 
from flesh, and fighting Jimmy Wilde trained 
his wits without meat. The fruitarian races | 
of India are keen philosophic thinkérs. The 
saints of most Churches were abstainers 
from flesh food, and the directions con- 
cerning the use of the Field of Ardath are 
explicit as to the fleshless diet of those who 
want to talk to angels. 

JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 


“ Berwick” (12 S. x. 229, 317).—The 
words ‘‘ berquet and berecovet,” though 
appearing in Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (edition 
of 1751), were surely never used as the 


Wines (12 S. x. 309).—The book to get is 
‘Wine and Spirits, by André L. Simon 
(Duckworth and Co., 1919). 

STEPHEN WALTER. 


Let me commend ‘ Notes on a Cellar- 
Book, by Professor G. Saintsbury (Mac- 
millan and Co., London, 1920), to H. P. H. 
It is well up to date and contains much 
information which he is in search of. 


I should like to refer your correspondent 
H. P. H. to two good books on wines and 
vintages—-how to buy them, where to keep 
them, and so forth: ‘Wine and Spirits,’ 
by A. L. Simon; and ‘The Blood of the 
Grape,’ by the same author. The first may 
be described as a handbook for the con- 
noisseur; the other as a text-book of the 
trade. The author is a specialist in his 
subject. G. H. 


Saintsbury’s ‘Notes on a Cellar-Book ’ 
(1920) is one of the best modern books 
on vintages, with a chapter on _ bottles 


names of any English weight. ‘10 Pound and glasses and cellar arrangements. Hints 
in Russia, or 173, one-third Pound Aver- | on the storing and keeping of wines will 
dupois ” is Bailey’s explanation of the two be found in Henderson’s ‘The History 
words, which he brackets together and of Ancient and Modern Wines’ (1824), 
accentuates in each case on the first syllable. Shaw’s * Wine, the Vine, and the Cellar’ 


But even this is not quite right. The! 
Russian berkovets (stressed on the first 
syllable)= 400 Russian pounds=10 Russian | 
poods=360lb. avoirdupois. The word is 
said by Berneker (‘Slavisches etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch,’ Heidelberg, 1908-1913, | 
i. 50) to be borrowed from old Swedish | 
bierki in the phrase bicerkia retter, town- 
law.” It denoted the Swedish skeppund, 
“ship’s pound,” of 400 pounds, customary | 
by “town-law”’ in Swedish commerce. , 
Literally the Swedish words (and cognate | 
phrases in other Scandinavian languages) 
mean “law of Bjarkey,” a place which may | 
be identified with the Birca mentioned by | 
Adam of Bremen (i. 62; iv. 20) as an) 
important centre of commerce not far from | 
Upsala. L. R. M. SrracHan. 
Birmingham University. 


“Sorencys” (12 8. x. 190).—TI cannot | 
forbear the conjecture that this word is a 
misreading of ‘ sciencys’”’ = sciences. 

L. R. M. SrracHan, 

Birmingham University. 


_ Prerer Ducasse (12 S. x. 290).—Ducasse 
is the Gascon equivalent for Duchéne. Del- 
cassé is another form of Ducasse. 


De V. PayvEN-PAYNE. 


(1863), and Redding’s ‘ History and Deserip- 
tion of Modern Wines’ (1851). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


RAcING STABLE TERMS: CosH (12 S. x. 
286).—It may be worth pointing out that 
this word, more correctly spelt kosht or 
kasht, which is included by Mr. J. Fatrrax- 
BLAKEBOROUGH in his list of stable slang 
phrases, is not really slang but genuine 
Romany for a _ stick or tree. For the 
various forms of the word, see Pott, ‘ Die 
Zigeuner,’ vol. ii., p.°120, and the Journal 
of .the Gypsy Lore Societu. N.S. vols. v., 
p- 32, and viii., pp. 45, 120. 

HERBERT W. GREENE. 


FLEET MARRIAGES: ReEGIstTERS (12 S. x. 
271).—Eleven years later than the date of 
marriages at the Fleet quoted by RopMELL, 
viz., in 1755, John Wilkinson, Master of the 
Savoy, performed 1,190 ‘irregular marri- 
ages ”’ in the Savoy Chapel, and the registers 
containing such entries are preserved in the 
vestry. Garrick informed against Wilkinson, 
who was transported and died on the passage 
out. These marriages seem to be similar 
to those at the Fleet. 

E. GAwTHorpe. 

16, Long Acre, W.C.2. 
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Kwnaves AcrE (12 8S. x. 190, 256).—If, 
as Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS suggests, this is an 
inaccurate identification of Pedlar’s Acre 
(commemorated by a window in Lambeth 
Church), may there not also be a confusion 
with the following street as defined by 
Strype ?— 

Knaves Acre falls into Brewers Street by 
Windmill Street end and so runs westward as far 
as Marybone Street and Warwick Street end, and 
crossing the same and Swallow Street falls into 
Glasshouse Street.—Chiefly inhabited by those 
that deal in old goods and glass bottles. 

Horace Walpole states that Henry Cooke 
lived obscurely in Knaves Acre. The above, 
named streets all exist save Marybone Street 
which apparently occupied the site of the 
Quadrant. Much of the present Brewer 
Street follows the course indicated by Strype, 
but I fail to see how such a street could have 
crossed Swallow Street before falling into 
Glasshouse Street. 

WatterR E. GAWTHORP. 


RosBert Burpvett (12 8. x. 290).—The 
Burdett pedigree as given in Burke is, ap- 
parently, very imperfect. There was a 
Robert Burdett at the end of the seventeenth 
century who married Mary, daughter of 
Nathan Wrighte, and there are one or more 
entries of Burdett in the registers of 
Thatcham, Berks. I have in vain tried 
to discover the marriage of Cope and Bur- 
dett, which took place in the seventeenth 
century, as is proved by an armorial shield 
of Cope impaling Burdett. 

K. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 


Henry Boates or LIvERPOOL 
(12 S. x. 251, 297, 316).—There was a story | 
that William Boates was found in a boat, | 
but the name is to be found in Ireland | 
previously. I possess an interesting minia- | 
ture of the wife of Richard Puleston, my | 
great-grandmother, in her hunting-coat of 
searlet. I showed it to Dr. Williamson 
some years ago and he asked me to show it | 
to Sir Thomas Drew, but neither was able 
to name the artist although it is a fine 
miniature. E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


THE MontrortT Famiuies (12 S. x. 124, 
254, 294)—Does Mr. WuitrE know of a 
note about the Montford Family in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
10 S. xi., May 22, 1909? I have not the 
volume by me—only a reference. There 
the first Thurstan, Lord of Beaudesert, is 


said to be the son of Hugh de Montford by 
a daughter of Robert de Beaumont, Count 


of Meulan. On what authority this state- 
ment is made I do not remember—certainly 
not on that of the article on Robert de 
Beaumont in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ which Mr. 
WuitE also refers to. Dr. Round does 
mention that Robert de Beaumont had five 
daughters, but only gives the marriage of 
one of them, who, however, was not the 
spouse of ** Hugh de Montford.” 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

[The reference required is 10 S. xi. 411, and 
the article (a reply entitled ‘ First Speaker of 
the House of Commons : Peter de Montfort ’) refers 
back to 10 S. x. 388, 518.] . 


Burtep (12 S. x. 290).—The 
virtue and flavour of wine buried or stored 
in a cellar would depend solely on the quality 
of the vintage and the preservation of the 
corks. Wine would maintain its virtues and 
improve both in quality and flavour year by 
year over a considerable period if the corks 
could be prevented from perishing ; but 
when once a cork begins to rot, the air 
penetrates the bottle and the wine rapidly 
deteriorates. H. Peters Bone. 

O for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt wicth! 
(See ‘ Ode to a Nightingale,’ J. K » «) 
HERBERT Sout 


Lorrus (12 8. x. 289).—General William 
Loftus married, May 7, 1790, Lady Eliza- 
beth Townshend, only surviving dau. of 
George, first Marquess Townshend, whose 
eldest son was George Colby Loftus, born 
Feb. 15, 1791, but he married Catherine, 
dau. and sole heiress of John Feaver, Esq., 
of Woolland, which lady d.s.p. Dee. 13, 
1842. He died Nov. 5, 1861, aged 71. 

I ean find no record of Miss Feaver having 
previously married a Mr. Schuyler. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 


CapTAIN SKINNER, 1764 (12 8S. x. 290).— 
The family referred to is no doubt that of 
Skinner of Carisbrooke House, Isle of Wight. 
The family tradition narrates that a Wil- 
liam MacGregor, who took part in the 
rising in Scotland of 1715, and was wounded 
at Prestonpans, lost, in consequence of his 
adherence to the Stuarts, his paternal 
inheritance in Fifeshire, and was obliged 
to change his name. He therefore took 
the name of Skinner, and matriculated at 
Oxford, was ordained and eventually went 
to America. (See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’) 

JaMES SETON-ANDERSON 


athe 
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Otpmrxon (10 8. vi. 249, 416; 12 5S. x. 
237, 296).—There seems no doubt that 
John Oldmixon, merchant in Bengal, was 
the son of the John Oldmixon who was one 
of his securities, for on Dec. 9, 1730, a 
“representation of Mr. John Oldmixon in 
behalf of his son Mr. John Oldmixon, 
Senior Merchant in Bengall,’’ was referred 
to the Committee of Correspondence by the 
Court of Directors of the E.I. Co. 


L. M. ANSTEY. 


DrEscENDANTS OF RICHARD PENDERELL 
(12 S. x. 169, 256, 296).—A scrapbook in 
my possession contains an engraving from 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 
1809, Plate II., from sketches made July 15, 
1807, entitled ‘ Remains of Priory Church at 
White Ladies, Shropshire.’ The upper por- 
tion of the plate gives a view of White 
Ladies; the lower half of the page shows 
two Norman doorways, an ornamental 
flooring-tile and what appears to be the 
Penderel gravestone, the inscription on 
which slightly differs from that given at 
the last reference quoted above and is as 
follows :— 


Here lyeth 
The bodie of a Friende 
The King did Call 
Dame Joane 
But Now Shee is 
Deceast and Gone 
Interred Anno D6 

1669 


It is possible that a reference to The Gentle- 
mai’s Magazine would afford Mrs. ANDER- 
son the information she desires, or at all 
events put her on the track. 


H. T. 


THE STARS AND Stripes (12 S. x. 307).— 
Design thought to have been suggested by 
the arms of Washington, the exact descrip- 
tion of which I forget, but they are shown 
on a seal in the Treasury at Durham, with 
stars in chief and field barry and date 
medieval. J. TR: 

Winterton, Lines. 


By a resolution of Congress dated June 14, 
1777, Paul Jones was put in command of 
the ‘ Ranger’; on board her he hoisted for the 
first time in the American Navy the new national 
flag of 13 stripes and 13 stars (Admiral Mahan’s 
‘John Paul Jones in the Revolution ’). 

“Serapis ’ captured by Jones in ‘ Bon Homme 
Richard,’ and ‘Countess of Scarborough’ by 
Capt. Cottineau in ‘ Pallas,’ 23 Sept. 1779 
(Report of John Paul Jones to His Excellency 


Benjamin Franklin, dated Oct. 3, 1779, “‘ on 
board the ship of War ‘Serapis’ at anchor 
without the Texel in Holland,’ from ‘ John 
Paul Jones Commemoration at Annapolis,’ 
compiled under the direction of the joint com- 
mittee on printing by Charles W. Stewart, Super- 
intendent, Library and Naval War Records ; 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1907). 


W. CourtTHOPE FORMAN. 


CHARLES Axcock (12 8. x. 310).—The 
query evidently refers to Charles Wm. 
Aleock, J.P., born at Sunderland, Dec. 2, 
1842, died at Brighton, Feb. 26, 1907. 
Founded Cricket in 1882; for 29 years 
edited James Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual 
and was chief contributor to ‘ Surrey 
Cricket: its History and Associations,’ 
published in 1902. Bruck McWr11Am. 


Heratpic: ArMS oF Mint Hint ScHoon 
(12 8. x. 210).—The following will be found 
for Mill Hill School in Fox-Davies’s ‘ Public 
Arms’ (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1915): Argent 
a cross gules, on a chief azure three mullets 
or. Motto: Et virtutem et musas. [Of 
no authority. ] NE 


As to the origin of these arms, I think 
they were first used in 1869, when the 
school was re-opened under Dr. R. F. Wey- 
mouth, and probably the authorities of the 
school had recently obtained a grant of 
them from the Heralds’ College. I recollect, 
when I arrived in that year, seeing them 
on the backs of hall chairs and at the head 
of examination papers, &c. The motto 
was then Excelsior, but this was in two or 
three years superseded by Et virtutem et 
musas, from a doubt, I believe, as to whether 
the former correctly conveyed the exact 
meaning intended. Penry LEwIs. 


Paxavictint Arms (12 x. 309).—The 
arms of this family are blazoned as follows 
in Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’ :— 

Pallavicini (an*Italian family settled in Co. 
Cambridge). Or, a cross quarter pierced az. on 
a chief of the first a ragged staff fessways sa. 

In ‘Armorial Universel’ (L. Curmer, 
Paris, 1844), we find :— 

Pallavicini @ Rome, « Génes, en Milanais, en 
Piémont et en Suisse. Cing points d’or équi- 
pollés & quatre d’azur; au chef du premier 
chargé d’une fasca alésée, bretessée de sable. 

It will be seen that the arms adopted by 
the family, or branch of this family, which 
settled in Cambridgeshire, differ consider- 
ably from those borne by this family in 
their native country. 

Cross-CROSSLET. 
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NeVIN Famity (12 8. x. 131, 178, 316).—| 
Masor J. D. Nrvyy, in his note at the last 
reference, misunderstands the purport of 
the marriage licence bond which he quotes. | 
The prelate concerned was the Archbishop | 
(not the Bishop) of Armagh, and Robert. 
Irwin did not pay him £100 for the licence. 
What happened was this: a Bishop who 
issued a marriage licence was open to an_ 
action for damages if he granted such licence 
in a case where the parties were too nearly 
related, or some other canonical hindrance | 
existed. To guard himself, therefore, the. 
issuer required two persons (of whom the 
future bridegroom was generally one) to) 


DaniEL DE LIGNE (12 S. x. 310).—He 
was evidently a member of the ancient and 
still existing Belgian princely house of 
de Ligne. The majority of the members 
have been always stanch Catholics, but 
in the seventeenth century some became 
Protestants and were expelled from Belgium 
(then under Austrian rule until the 
French Revolution), and were not allowed 
to settle in France. Some expelled members 
settled in Holland and entered the service 
of the Prince of Orange (afterwards King 
William III. of England), and others crossed 
over to England. Daniel de Ligne, who 
“was admitted on the foundation at 


enter into a bond for a considerable sum,| Westminster School in 1673,’ was prob- 
which of course was only paid if the canoni- ably a son of one of the settlers in England. 
cal impediment existed and the legal action The best-known member of the family is 
were taken. It is satisfactory to know) Prince Charles Joseph de Ligne (born 
that marriage was not even then such an’ Brussels 1735, died 1814), whose complete 
expensive business after all. collected ‘ Guvres,’ forming no fewer than 
H. B. Swanzy. | 30 volumes (in-12), were published in 1807. 
| ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

JOHN AND CHRISTOPHER WRIGHT (GUN- 36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
POWDER ConsprraTors (12 8. x. | 
. 228, 280).—I have in my possession an illu- | Str THomas Purtirpps (12 8. x. 189, 230, 
minated manuscript volume of the arms! 295).—Supplementing the interesting in- 
and crests of the families of Wright in the | formation given by Mr. Prosser CHANTER 
United Kingdom, by Jere. Wright, Arms | and others, CLARIORES E TENEBRIS may like 
Painter, Anno 1700, dedicated to Sir|to know that The Times on May 6, 1910, 
Nathan. Wright, Knt., Lord Keeper of the| described Sir Thomas as “the greatest 
Great Seal of England. The following arms) collector of manuscripts and documents 
and crest are there assigned to Richard| that ever lived.” The Quarterly Review 
Wright of Plowland, Yorkshire: Or, a writer’s calculation that Phillipps  dis- 


fess counter componie, argent ‘and azure, 
inter three eagles’ heads erased of the last. | 
Crest, on a wreath of the colours, a unicorn | 
regardant tripping argent, mane, horn and 
hoofs or. Portraits of Christopher and. 
John Wright are mentioned in Evans's 
‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits ’"—name 
of the engraver not given. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. ; | 
Use or “at” oR “IN” WITH | 
NAMES (12 8. x. 170, 234).—-When Dryden (in | 
* The Medal,’ Il. 103-105) wrote 
The common Cry is ev’n Religion’s Test ; | 
The Turk’s is, at Constantinople, best, 
Idols in India, Popery at Rome, | 


he was using “‘ at’? and as most of 
use those prepositions to-day ; but can any- 
one say dogmatically that his ‘‘ While Nor- | 
man Tancred in Salerno reign’d”’ (‘ Sigis- | 
monda and Guiscardo,’ 1. 1) and his “ In) 
quiet Cumae fixing his repose,’ in his trans- 

lation of Juvenal’s third satire, 1. 3, are bad 

English ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


bursed £100,000 ‘‘ in his ardour for col- 
lecting”’ is probably correct, but the in- 
vestment was by no means a bad one. At 
the time mentioned less than half the 
collection had been dispersed, and according 
to The Times of June 10, 1910, ‘‘ so far the 
public sales of the Phillipps library and 
manuscripts amount to about £50,000." 
Many thousands of pounds were realized 
by further sales in 1911 and 1913, and full 
descriptions of many of the lots appeared 
in The Times of the following dates: 
March 29, April 25, 26, 28, May 9, 1911; 
and May 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 1913. 
R. 8. Farrow. 
37, Melody Road, S.W.18. 


‘ PETER SIMPLE’: NAVAL SLANG (12 58. x. 


| 289).—Ansted, in ‘A Dictionary of Sea 


Terms’ (Glasgow, 1917), says that the 
expression ‘*'Tom Collins is an old term 
of positive assertion. It may mean, lite- 
rally, ‘“‘ Such is the case, whatever may be 
said to the contrary.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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AUTHORS WANTED (12S. x. 252).—2. <A story 
entitled ‘Miser Farebrother’ (not ‘ Miser Fair- 
brother’s Daughter ’) appeared in The Illustrated 
London News during the second half of 1887; 
the author was B. L. Farjeon and the illustrations 
were by Gordon Browne. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


RNotes on Books. 


The Building of the Cathedral Church of St. Peter 
in Exeter. By Herbert FE. Bishop and Edith 
K. Prideaux. (Exeter, James G. Commin.) 

WE all know the pride of Devon, and concede 

that it has its justification. One of its centres 

is naturally the Cathedral at Exeter, reared, in 
the main, by Devon hands, under the guidance 
and by help of the wealth of Devon Bishops, 
with stone from Devon quarries. Praised justly 
for its ‘‘ harmonious integrity ”’ it stands now in 
the full glory of ‘‘ Decorated ”’ Gothic architecture 
at its best. Such a work has failed of its purpose, 

—or, rather, the spectator is convicted of stupidity 

—if it does not arouse delight merely by being 

what it is, without reference to history. But 

nothing, after the first familiarity is attained, 
ministers so effectually to delight as history— 
the record especially of the builders and the 
vicissitudes of the building. The scholarly and 
readable volume before us comes as near as any 
we have recently seen to being ideal for that pur- 


Of original sources Exeter possesses the Fabric 
Rolls, the Act Books of the Dean and Chapter, 
the Archives of the Dean and Chapter and the 
Bishops’ Registers. This material has within 
comparatively recent years been carefully worked 
over, and by means of transcription, indexing, 
and to some extent by printing been rendered 
far more accessible and serviceable than it was 
for earlier workers in this field. Miss Prideaux 
gives us to start with a careful account of the 
craftsmen who, with the clerk of the works and 


the building-master at their head, actually raised | 
Many of their names, much about the | 
wages paid them, and something of the implements | 


the pile. 


they used are found in the records. An interest- 
ing detail is the use of gauntleted gloves for the 
carpenters when handling large timbers in the 
erection of scaffolding. 

In 1050 the Bishop’s See was transferred from 
Crediton to the Church which Cnut had rebuilt 
after the burning of Exeter by the Danes. 
are still existing foundations and lower courses 


of masonry which appear to be Saxon work and | 


may be the remains of the old Church. Early 
in the following century the second Norman 
Bishop began the erection of a Norman Church, 
which took about a century to finish. The 
eastern termination of this Church has been the 
subject of an erroneous statement which is here 
corrected. The central apse, uncovered in the 
seventies during the work of restoration, proved 
be not semi-circular but  five-sided. The 
Norman Church can easily be reconstructed in 
Imagination from the traces and remains of it 
ill forming part of the present nave. The 
original records do not go back far enough to 


| generally—deserves the 
illustrations are well chosen—except that we regret 


There | 


i] 
include any part of its building. The beautiful 


Chapter House and the misericords are the work 
of the half-century after the Norman Church 
was finished; then arose Bishop Bronescombe, 
who, following the fashion of the later thirteenth 
century, determined to lengthen the Church by 
an eastern extension. We come here to the period 
of the first Fabric Roll, and also to a stage in 
the history of the Cathedral which has been 
seriously misunderstood. The result of careful 
investigation both of the documentary and the 
architectural evidence is to overthrow the con- 
clusions as to a great amount of “ transitional ” 
work having been done after the completion of the 
Norman Church and having been, under Brones- 
combe and Quivil, remodelled. The chapter 
on the construction of the Choir (which should 
have had a less ungainly title than ‘ The Eastern 
Extension, &c.’) is one of the most important of 
the book and exceedingly well worked out. 

The very careful chapter on the Choir and 
Altar furnishings gives an account both of such 
remains of early work as are still in situ and of 
all the costly appurtenances which have dis- 
appeared but are mentioned in the records. The 
destruction carried out under Edward VL, 
Elizabeth and Cromwell was as violent and 
lamentable here as anywhere. In Grandison’s 
episcopate and that of his successor the old 
Norman Church—now become the nave—was 
transformed ; its West Front, new clerestory and 
porches added ; its interior arcading remodelled. 
The Black Death retarded the work, and has also 
left several problems to be solved, as to which 
our authors are able, from some additions to their 
information and from a closer study of what 
has long been known, to correct some mistakes 
on the part of high authorities. The discussion 
of detail—especially of the figures and of ornament 
highest praise. The 


the absence of any general view of the Cathedral. 
This seems wanted, despite its familiarity, for 
completness’ sake. 

The volume is most attractively printed, with 
good and agreeable spacing. In fact it should 
be the subject of great satisfaction to all who 
had a hand in its production, and a source of 
delight and instruction to many readers. 


On the Text of Abbo of Fleury’s ‘ Quaestiones Gram- 
maticales.’ By Henry Bradley. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford. 1s. net.) 

THIs pamphlet gives us a paper communicated 

to the British Academy in February last. Abbo 

of Fleury (who afterwards became abbot of that 
monastery) taught Latin in the monastic school 
at Ramsey from 980 to 982, and wrote his ‘ Quaes- 
tiones Grammaticales’ to help his English 
scholars in the pronunciation of Latin and as to 
various grammatical difficulties. The only known 

MS. of the work is in the Vatican Library ; and 

the only printed text is that edited in 1833 by 

Cardinal Mai, which has been reproduced in 

Migne’s ‘ Patrologia.” The work has_ been 

studied by Dr. Funke and Prof. Jellinek, but 

in one important place the remarks and the 
ingenuity of these scholars have been thrown 
quite off the track by a truly amazing blunder 
on the part of the first editor. Dr. Bradley now 
possesses a rotograph of the two pages of the 
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Vatican MS. which contain the passage in question, 
from which it appears that the writer of the MS. 
accidentally omitted a number of words and 
then, discovering his mistake, wrote them in at 
the top of his page, carefully placing reference 


marks to show where they were to be inserted. | 
The transcriber who made the copy for printing | 
took these lines to be the first lines of the column, | 
Dr. | 
Bradley definitively clears up all this tangle—_ 


with the result that may be imagined. 


and from his examination of the facsimile goes 
on to point out other blunders covered by the 
two pages, some of which are considerable and 
the total of which should reinforce the caution 
of scholars in basing anything on a text of this 
editor’s which has not been verified by the 
original. A paragraph on the Greek words in the 
MS. and their treatment by the editor is diverting 
and also of some little importance for the estimate 


of Greek scholarship in monasteries of the tenth. 


or eleventh centuries. A few interesting emenda- 
tions of the printed text beyond the bounds 
of the facsimile are also supplied. 


English Prose. Vol. iv. Landor to Holmes. 
Chosen and arranged by W. Peacock. 
University Press.) 

Tuis is the 

the World’s Classics. The authors to whom 

Mr. Peacock has given most space are Landor, 

Carlyle, Macaulay, and Borrow. <A_ pleasant 

opportunity for comparison is afforded by inserting 

Alison’s account of the taking of the Bastille as 

well as Carlyle’s. The solitary choice, out of 

all the rich treasure of Hawthorne’s prose, of 

“The Great Stone Face ’—a weak tale which, 

we believe, the writer himself did not care for-— 

is rather to be deplored. We also wondered 
at finding no example from Keats’s letters. 
no maker of an anthology can hope completely 
to satisfy any other lover of the authors he is 
dealing with. Those who are adding this selection 


to their books may place this volume beside the, 


others with satisfaction. 


The Journal of the Society of Army Historical | 


Research. March, 1922. 
Tuts valuable quarterly, now in its third number, 
gives every sign of increasing vigour. Lord 
Dillon puts together what is known of an Irish 
contingent which in 1544 arrived at Boulogne 
as part of Henry VIII.’s forces. The appearance 
of these kerne is illustrated by a drawing from 
a contemporary painting once at Cowdray. 
Professor Harding Firth sends a ballad on the 
Battle of Culloden printed in 1747, together with 
an illustration, from an old print in the British 
Museum, of flogging in Barrell’s Regiment—the 
4th Foot, which bore the brunt of the Highland 
attack at Culloden. Notes on disbanded regi- 
ments (the New Brunswick Fencibles is the 
present instalment) are contributed by Mr. W. 
Y. Baldry and Mr. A. S. White. Colonel Field 
deals with a curious MS. poem entitled ‘ The 
Remembrance ; or, The Progress of Lord Port- 
more’s Regiment,’ in which, among other interest- 
ing matters, much detail of the uniform worn by 
the Scots Brigade in the Dutch service, c. 1700, 
is set out. Major Morris Bent gives us the con- 
clusion of ‘A ‘‘ Royal American ”’ ’—a résumé, 
with abundant quotations, of the letters home 


(Oxford | 


222nd volume of that excellent series | 


But | 


| of a young officer serving in the West Indies, 


which began in the first number of the Journal, 
Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald continues his exceed- 
ingly interesting and admirably illustrated dis- 
cussion of medieval artillery, and Captain Oakes- 
Jones begins an account of the evolution of the 
gorget. 

We are glad to learn that the membership 
of the Society continues to increase and that 
it extends to India and the colonies. 


!'Wer have received the March number of the 
Annals of Archwology and Anthropology, pub- 
lished by the University of Liverpool. It con- 
tains a striking and carefully worked out article 
by Dr. Mace going to show the marked influence 
of Egypt on Hebrew literature. The importance 
of Syria and Asia Minor in the development of 
art in the Eastern Mediterranean is discussed 
with considerable fullness by Mr. C. Leonard 
| Woolley in a paper that deserves attention. 
Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds writes on the problem of 
the art—in particular of the megalithic archi- 
| tecture—of prehistoric Spain. There is also a 
brief, but delightful, note by Professor Halliday 
entitled * A Sidelight upon Tacitus,’ which, on the 
‘ground of Pliny’s Letters, compares these two 
friends as sportsmen. The number includes 
| two or three useful book notices. 


Street Norses (see ante, pp. 300, 340).—The 
device that Mr. J. C. OXENFORD inquires about 
as a ‘ boon to brain-workers ”’ is probably that 
I have known for years as ‘ antiphones ’’— 
known and used with the utmost benefit to my 
“mental welfare.” The following are Dutch, 
Belgian and Danish addresses where to get them :— 

1. Simonsen & Well,  Instrumentmagers, 
H6bmagergade, Hébenhain, Denmark. 

2. Kern, Instrumentmaker, Nieuwendia, Am- 
sterdam. 

3. Klein-Glitschka, Instrumentmaker, Kortryk- 
_sche Straat, Ghent, Belgium. 

The instrument, however, requires to be fitted 
H. LoGEMAN. 


to the patient’s ear. 
| Ghent. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
| to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
| lisher ”? —at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and e at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 
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5, Tavistock Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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on any subject from World-Wide Sources.—Advice 

to Students & Booklovers. we” Classified, Catalogued 
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HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


The LEADENH ALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
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ST. "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 

Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips ain perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 88. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
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00 KS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors, First. Editions, &e. 

Catalogues free, Books and autographs wanted for cash, Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham-rye, London, S.E.22. 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. —Send list of Books 
bys Paterson, fine copy, old calf, 1803, 12/6; Paterson, 
1826, 8/6; Carey, + copy 2nd edition, 1802, ie: Taylor and 
Skinner, “ Roads of North Britain,” in orizinal leather folder, 
176, 15/-; others 


OOKPLATES, symbolic & heraldic. 
Original designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
(N.Q.), Artist- Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, London, W.1. 


O ART COLLECTORS.— Art Books and 

General Illustrated Books. Special Catalocue of _ 

vols, now ready, post free on receipt of im ress—J, A, Allen 
& Co., 16, Grenville Street, London, W.C.1 


YPEWRITERS from £5 5s. Satisfaction or 
your money returned. Brand new Molles, complete in 
£11 11s. Underwoods and Woodstocks from £13 18s, 

Latest Olivers (No. 9’s) from £10 10s, Rivbons and carbons 
for all machines,x— THE AMALGAMATED TYPEWRITERS, LTD., 
9, Newgate Street, E.C. ‘Tel, City 4443. 


RNotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: &1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad, 

Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 

The Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘* Coutts & Co.” 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the ing charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return ‘carriage : — 

VoL. 1x.. SERIES 12S ww ww ach 
FORMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, BE. C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 


Cambridge *® 
University Press 


The Renaissance of Roman 


Architecture. Part 11, England. 
By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, 
Bart., R.A. With 58 plates (4 in colour) 
and 65 illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 
42s ne 


“A fascinating story, and it is here vividly presented.” 
—The Pall Mall and Globe on Part 1. 


A Guide to English Gothic 


Architecture. Illustrated by 
numerous drawings and photographs. By 
SAMUEL GARDNER. With 180 photo- 
graphic plates and 56 figures in the text. 
Imperial 8vo. 16s net. 


“A handy volume with = ‘iene and hardly 
a word wasted.’’—The Time. 


The Cambridge History of 


e 
India. Volume I, Ancient India, 
Edited by E. J. RAPSON. With 34 plates 
and 6 maps. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 

This volume, the first of six, dcals with the history 
of ancient India from the earliest times to about the 
middle of the first century A.D. ; and represents the 
stage of progress which research has now reached in its 

task of recovering from the past the outlines of a 
history which, only a few_years ago, was commonly 
supposed to be irretrievably lost. 


A History of Indian Philo- 


sophy. BySURENDRANATH DAs- 
GUPTA, M.A., Ph.D. Volume I. Royal 
8vo. 40s net. 

This book forms the first comprehensive attempt to 
trace a continuous history of Indian thought from the 
earliest times, and is based throughout on original 
sources. The first volume contains all that i is generally 
known as Indian philosophy—namz?ly, the six systems, 
Buddhism, Jainism, &c. 


Translations of Eastern 


Poetry and Prose. By 
REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
Litt.D., LL.D. With 5 plates. Crown 
8vo. 8s 6d net. 

This book, containing versions from about fifty 
authors, will be of use to those interested in the two 
great literatures of Islam,—Arabic and Persian, From 

the extracts the reader will learn something of Islamic 

religion, morals and manners, culture and 
character, and something, too, of the heathen Arabs to 
whom Mohammed was sent. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


C.F. Clay, Manager 


iz 


sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover, 


at 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 
Half Leather, royal, Purple a or — se 19 5 0 
Full Leather os 22 0 0 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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Priuting House Square, London, E.0.4.—May 6, 1922, 


